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Each family bas the care 
and trouble of going to 
market, to supply their in- 
dividual wants, and under 
every disadvantage. 


Each family must have 
domestic arrangements for 
cooking, &c. and one per- 
gon must be wholly occu- 
pied in preparing provi- 
sions, &c for a family of 
ordinary numbers. 

The parents must toil 
from 10 to 16 hours inthe 
day,to procurethe weetch- 
ed subsistence which they 
obtain for themselves and 
children, and very often 
under circumstances the 
most unfavourable to 
health and natural enjoy- 
ments, 

‘Inbad times, and which 
fequently occur, the par- 
ties experience a distress 
Oot easily to be described. 
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formed into a large square, 





rendered in every way) 
convenient, and vi 


ornamented. 

They will be surround- 
ed by Gardens, have abun- 
dance of space in all direc- 
tions co keep the airbealthe 
and pleasant: they wil 
have walks and plantations 


* before them, within the 


square,and well-cultivated 
grounds, kept in good or- 
der around, as far as the 
eye can reach. 

In consequence of the 
principle of mutual co- 
Operation being under- 
stood and practised to its 
full extent, the necessaries 
and comforts of life are 
enjoyed by all in abun- 
dance. 

. Under the proposed ar- 
‘rangements, thesame trou- 
ble will provide for..1000 
as it now requiresifor one 
family; and all articles are 
procured on thebéstrerms. 

The best provisions will 
be. cooked in the best man- 
ner, under arrangements 
that will enable five or six 
individuals to prepare pro- 
visions for 1000. 


The parents will be 
healthfully.and pleasantly 
occupied not more than 
eight hours in the day. 


Under the arrangements 
proposed, no bad times can 
occur from a change of 
markets, or from any com- 
mercial uncertainties, as 
the parties will always 
have a plentiful stock of al) 
things necessary. 

In the event of sickness, 
the utmost attention and 
care will be experienced : 
every one, both from prin- 
ciple and interest, will be 
active, and have pleasure 
in rendering the situation 
of the invalid as comfort- 
able as possible. 

The early death of pa- 
rents, leave the children in 
all respects well provided 
and protected. 

The children wiil be 
ruddy and healthy, and as 
well as their parents, neat, 
ene and properly cloth- 
e 


The children will be 
well looked after, prevent- 
ed from acquiring bad, and 
taught good habits. 

The children all well 
trained and well informed. 

The children gradually 
instructed in gardening, 
agriculture,andsome trade 
or mapufacture, and only 
employed according to age 
and strength, 


The children will be 
trained by intelligent per- 
sons possessing only good 
habits. 

But here kindness and 
good sense will be the cr- 
ly instruments of training. 


To Proceed with the contrast would be necdless ; 
e mind of the reacer will easily supply the remain. 
suffice it, therefore, to say— 


While this—will ever be 
the abode of abundance 
active inteliigence, correc: 
conduct, and happiness. 
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‘ries of the later continental geometers to the 


Jabours of so many gifted individuals. , He 








he was peculiarly devoted—we are but 
slenderly qualified to judge ; but we believe, | 
we hazard nothing in saying that he was one, 
of the most learned mathematicians of his, 
age, and among the first, if not the very 
first, who introduced the beautiful discove- 


knowledge of his countrymen, and gave 
their just value and~true place, in the 
scheme of European knowledge, to those 
important improvements by which the whole 
aspect of the abstract sciences has been 
renovated since the days of our illustrious 
Newton. If he did not signalize himself by 
any brilliant or original invention, he must, 
at least, be allowed .to have been a most 
generous and intelligent’ judge of the 
achievements of others; as-well as the most 
eloquent expounder of that great and mag- 
nifwent system. of knowledge, which has 
been gradually evolved :by the successive 


possessed, indeed, in the highest degree, 
all the characteristics both of a fine and a 
powerful understanding—at once penetra- 
ting and vigilant—but more distinguished, 
perhaps, for the caution and sureness of its 
march, than for the brilliancy or rapidity of 
its movements—and guided and adorned 
through all its progress by the most genuine 
enthusiasm for all that is grand; and the 
justest taste for all that is beautiful in 
the truth, or the intellectual energy with 
which he was habitually conversant. 


To what account these rare qualities 
might have been turned, and what more 
brilliant or lasting fruits they might have 
prouuced, if his whole life had been dedica- 
ted to the solitary cultivation of science, it 
is not for us to conjecture ; but it cannot be 
doubted that they added incalculably to his 
eminence and utility as a teacher ; both by 
enabling him to direct his pupils to the most 
simple and luminous methods ef inquiry, 
and to imbue their minds, from the very 
commencement of the study, with that fine 
relish for the truth it disclosed, and that 
high sense of the majesty with which they 
were invested, that predominated in his 
own bosom. While he left nothing unex- 
plained or unreduced to its proper place in 
the system, he took care that they should 
never be perplexed by peity difficulties, or 
bewildered in useless details, and formed 
them betimes to that clear, masculine, and 
direct method of investigation, by which, 
with the least labour, the greatest advances 
might be accomplished. 


Mr. Playfair, however, was not merely a 
teacher; and has fortunately left behind 
him a variety of works, from which other 
generations may he enabled to judge of 
some of those qualifieations which so power- 
fully recommended and endeared him to his 
cotemporaries. It is, perhaps, to be re- 
gretted, that so much of his time, and so 


| tage of being unacquainted with the Eastern | 


have been devoted to the subjects of the 
Indian: Astronomy, and the Huttonian 
Theory of the Earth. For, though nothing 
can be more beautiful or instructive than his 
speculations on these curious topics, it can- 
not be dissembled that their results are less 
conclusive and satisfactory than might have 
been desired; and that his doctrines from 
the very nature of his subjects, are more 
questionable than we believe they could 
possibly have been on any other topic in the 
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vehemenhce—no bursts or sudden turns or 
abruptions, like that of Burke ; aué though 
eminently smooth and melodious it was not 
modulated to a uniform system of solemn 
declamation, like that of Johnsen; nor 
spread out in the richer and more volumi- 
nous elocution of Stewart; nor still less 
) broken into that patch-work of scholastic 
pedantry and conversational smartness which 
has found its admirers in Gibbon. It is « 
style, in short, of great freedom force, and 





whole circle of the sciences. To the first, | 
indeed, he came under the great disadvan- 


tongues, and without the means of judging! 
of: the-authenticity'of the documents which! 
he was obliged to assume as the elements of) 
his reasonings ; and as to the other, though! 
he ended, we believe, with being a very able 
and skilful mineralogist, we think that it is 
now generally admitted that that science 
does not yet afford sufficient materials for 
any positive conclusion; and that all at- 
tempts to establish a theory of the earth 
must, for many years to come, be regarded 
as premature. Though it: is impossible, 
therefore, to‘think. too ‘highly of the inge- 
nuity, the vigour, and the eloquence of 
those publications, we are of opinion thata 
juster estimate of Mr. Playfair’s talent, and 
a truer picture of his genius and understand- 
ing, is to be found in his other writings: in 
the papers, both biographical and scientific, 
with which he has enriched the transactions 
of our Royal Society ; his account of De 
Laplace, aud other articles which he is un- 
derstood to have contributed to the Edin- 
burgh Review—the Outlines of his Lectures 
on Natural Philosophy—and, above all, his 
Introductory Discourse to the Supplement 
to the Encyclopedia Britannica, with the 
tinal correction of which he was occupied to 
the last moments that the progress of his 


tellectual exertion. 

With reference to these works, we do not 
think we are influenced by any national, 
or other partiality, when we say that he was 
certainly one of the best writers of his age ; 
and even that we do not now recollect any’ 
one of his cutemporaries who was so) 
great a master of composition. 





There is a. 
certain meilowness and richness about his 
style, which adorns, without disguising the 
weight and nervousness, which is its other 
great characteristic—a sedate gracefulness 
and manly simplicity in the more level pas- 
sages—and a mild majesty and considerate 
enthusiasm where he rises above them, of 
which we scarcely know where to find any 
other example. ‘here is great equability, 
too, and sustained force in every part of his 
writings. He never exhausts himself’ in 
flashes and epigrams; nor languishes into 
tameness or insipidity: at first sight, you 
would say that plainness and good sense 
were the predominant qualities ; but by and 
by this simplicity is enriched with the deli- 
cate and vivid colours of a fine imagination 

-the free and forcible touches of a most 
powerful intellect—and the lights and 
shades of an unerring and harmonising taste. 
In comparing it with the styles of his most 
celebrated cotemporaries, we would say 
that it was more purely and peculiarly writ- 
ten style—and, therefore, rejected those or- 
naments that more properly belong to ora- 











large a proportion of his publications, should 





tory. It had no impetuosity, hurry, or 
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| picture. 


disease allowed him to dedicate to any in-} 


beauty; but the deliberate style of a man 
of thought and of learning, and neither 
that of a wit throwing: out his extempores 
with an affection of careless gtace—nor of 
a rhetorician thinking more of his manner 
than..his matter, and determined to be ad- 
mired for his expression, whatever may be 
the fate of his sentiments. 

His habits of composition, as we have 
understood, were not perhaps exactly what 
might have been expected from their results. 
He wrote rather slowly—and his first 
sketches were often very slight and imper- 
fect—like the rude chalking for a masterly 
His chief effort and greatest 
pleasure was in their revisal and correction ; 
and there were no limits to the improve- 
ment which resulted from this application. 
It was not the style merely, or indeed chiefly 
that gained by it. The whole reasoning, and 
sentiment, and illustration, was enlarged and 
new modelled in the course of it, and a 
naked outline became gradually informed 
with life, colour, and expression. It was 
not at all like the common finishing and 
polishing to which careful authors generally 
subject the first draughts of their composi- 
tions, nor even like the fastidious and tenta- 
tive alterations with which some more 
anxious writers assay their choicest passages. 
It was, in fact, the great filling in of the 
picture—the working up of the figured we/t 
on the naked and meagre woof that had been 
stretched to receive it; and the singular 
thing in his case was, not only that he left 
this most material part of his work to be 
performed after the whole outline had been 





finished, but that he could proceed with it 
to an indefinite extent, and enrich and im- 
prove as long as he thought fit, without any 
risk either of destroying the proportions of 
that outline, or injuring the hatmony and 
unity of the design, He was perfectly 
aware, too, of the possession of this extra- 
ordinary power, and it was partly, we pre« 
sume, in consequence of it, that he was net 
only at. all times ready to go on; with any 
work in which he was engaged, without waite 
ing for favourable moments or hours of 
greater alacrity, but that he never felt any 
of those doubts and misgivings as to his 
being able to get creditably through with 
his undertaking, to which, we believe, most 
authors are occasionally liable. As he neve 

wrote upon any subject of which he was nop 
perfectly master, he was secure against all 
blunders in the substance of what he had 
to say; and felt quite assured, that if he 
was only allowed time enough, he should 
finally come to say it in the very best way 
of which he was capable. He had ny 

anxicty, therefore, either in undertaking or 
proceeding with his tasks ; and intermitted 
and resumed them at his convenience, with 

the comfortable certainty, that all the time 





he bestowed on them was turned to good 
account, and that, what was left imperfect 
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perfectly sure both of his end and his means, 


he experienced, in the course of his com-| mult of merriment; and while he would 
positions, none of the little fever of the | listen with the kindest indulgence to the 
spirits with which that operation is so apt to|/most extravagant sallies of his younger 
He had no capricious |friends, and prompt them by the heartiest 
visitings of fancy, which it was necessary to || approbation, his own satisfaction might ge- 


be accompanied, 


fix on the spot or lose for ever—no casual 
inspirations to invoke and to wait for—no 
transitory and evanescent lights to catch 
before they faded. All that was in his mind 
was subject to his controul, and amenable 
to his call, though it might not obey at the 
moment; and while his taste was so sure, 
that he was in no danger of overworking 
any thing that he had designed, all his 
thoughts and sentiments had that unity and 
congruity that they fell almost spontaneously 
into harmony and order; and the last added, 
incorporated and assimilated with the first, 
as if they had sprung simultaneously from 
the-same happy conception. 

But we need dwell vo longer on qualities 
that may be gathered hereafter from the 
works he has left behind him. They who 
lived with him mourn the most for those 
which will be traced in no such memorial ; 
and prize far above those talents which 
gained him his high name in philosophy, 
that Personal Character which endeared him 
to his friends, and shed a grace and dignity 
over all the socicty in which he moved ~The 
same admirable taste which is conspicueus 
in his writings, or rather the higher princi- 
ples from which taste was but an emanation, 
spread a similar charm over his whole life 
and conversation, and gave to the most 
learned philosopher of his day the manners 
and deportment of the moat perfect gentle- 
man, Nor was thisin him the result merely 
of good sense and good temper, assisted by 
an early familiarity with good company, and 
a consequent knowledge of his own place 
and that of all around bim. His good 
breeding was of a higher descent ; and his 
powers of pleasing rested on something bet- 
ter than mere companiable qualities. With 
the greatest kindness and generosity of na- 
ture, he united the most manly firmness, 





at one sitting, might be finished with equal || gaiety and joviality of others, his own spirits 
ease and advantage at another. Being thus, were in general rather cheerful than gay, or 
|at least never rose to any turbulence or tu- 
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nerally be traced ina slow and temperate 
smile, gradually mantling over his benevo- 
lent and intelligent features, and lighting up 
the countenance of the Sage wiih the ex- 
pression of the mildest and most genuine 
philanthropy. It was wonderful, indeed, 
considering the measure of his own intellect, 


his own conduct, how tolerant he was of the 
defects and errors of other men. He was 
too indulgent, in truth, and favourable to his 
friends ; and made a kind and liberal allow- 
ance for the faults of all mankind, except 
only faults of baseness or of cruelty, against 
which he never failed to manifest the most 
open scern and detestation, Independent, 
in short, of his high attainments, Mr. Play- 
fair was one of the most amiable and estie 
mable of men, delightful in his manners, 
inflexible in his principles, and generous in 
his affections; he had all that could charm 
in society or attach in private; and while 
his friends enjoyed the free and unstudied 
conversation of an easy and intelligent as- 
sociate, they had at all times the proud and 
inward agsurance that he was a being upon 
whose perfect honour and generosity they 
might rely with the most implicit confidence, 
in life and in death; and of whom it was 
equally impossible, that, under any circum- 
stances, he should ever perform a mean, a 
selfish, or a questionable action, as that his 
body should cease to gravitate, or his soul 
to live! 
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PETER’S LEFTERS TO HIS KINSFOLK. 
SECOND EDITION. 
(Continucd from page 28.) 


Peter Morris, M.D. is a Tory, and thinks the 











and the highest principles of honour, and 
the most cheerful and social dispositions, 
with the gentlest and steadiest aflections. 


Tories are the first men of this and of all past ages ; 
the first patriots, the first poets, the first philoso- 
phers, and the first reviewers. He is a most fierce 
antagovint to the Adinburgh Review, and discovers, 
with much originality of thought, that the writers 





‘Fowards women he had always the most 
ehivalious feclings of regard and attention, 
and was, boyond ajmost all men, acceptable 
and agreeable in their society—though with- 
eut the least levity or pretension unbecom- 
ing his age or condition. And such, indeed, 
was the fascination of the perfect simplicity 
apd mildness of his manners, that the same 
tane and deportment seemed equally appro- 
priate in all societies, and enabled him to 
delight the young and the gay with the 
same sort of conversation which instructed 
the learned and the grave. ‘There never, 
imdeed, was a wan of learning and talent 
who appeared in society so perfectly free 
from all sorts of pretension or notion of his 
ewn importance, or so little solicitous to 
@istinguish himself, or so sincerely willing 
w give place to every one else. Even upon 
wubjects which he had thoroughly studied, 


he was never ip the least unpatient to speak, Iireflections on the manners, literature, state of re- 


avd speke at all times without any tone of 
authority ; while, so far from wishing to set 


eff what be had to say by any brilliancy or jgiveo 


ewphasi« of expression, it seemed generally 
a if he had studie | to diaguise the weight 
and erigiwaliby of lus thoughts under the 
peinest form of speech and the most quiet 
aml indiflerent mannes; so that the pro- 
fondest remarks, and subtiest observations 
were often drepped, not only without any 
solivitude that their value should be observ- 
ed, bu’ without any apparent consciousness 


are infidels, and that they wanted us to submit to 
Bonaparte; aad be speaks of the “ charlatan repu- 
tation of Mr. Brougham” in Parliament. He is, 
moreover, a staunch churchman, and talks of “ puny 
tribes of disventers;” and of “ splendid Jiturgies,” 
and “ peaing organs,” yet, although he dedicates 
his book to the Lord Bishop of St. David's, a name 
honourably distinguished among his contemporary 
prelates, from being counected with religious perse- 
cution, he is rather more liberal perhaps than may 
be quite to his Lerdship's liking ; and, speaking of the 
Scottixh Kirk, obacrves, that “ forms of ecclesiastical 
goverument are, after all, comparatively of little 
avail, and that here, perhaps, as elsewhere, * what- 
ever is best administered is best.’ ” In fect, *Dr. 
Peter Morris is, in spite of his teeth, a very tulerably 
candid and guod-humoured personage—shrewd and 








with the sort of volatility aud waggery that we sce 
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thing of the exaggerated effect and broad colouring 


Hsuch desultory extracts, as may convey to them au 
jidea of the work. 





\that the impression made by the belles of Edinburgh, 
me Among the hundred young ladies whos ‘aces 





that they possessed any. Though the most! 
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so | of human beings, and the most dis- 


jbeauty, which, like the beauty of painting or scu} 
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satirical indeed, hut out of fun more than malice, 


in a mischievous school boy; playful when he is 
west cynical; a social buon companion, who talks 
with gust of the Madeira cheeriugly visiting the 
recesses of his stomach after an Edinburgh debauch ; 
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and the rigid and undeviating propriety of 
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is at the best a fatiguing business. One must soon be- 
come as familiar with the contour of every cheek, and 
the sweep of every ringlet, as one is with the beauties 
or defects of one’s own near relations; and if it be 
true that defects in this way come to be less disagrec- 
able, it is no less true, per contra, that beauties come 
to have less of the natural power of their fascination. 
“ The effects of this unceasing flood of gaiety, then, 
are not perhaps su very favourable as might be ex- 
pected, to the great object of all gaicties—the entrap- 
ping of the unfortunate lords of the creation. But 
this is not the worst of the matter. I am really very 
free from any very puritanical notions in regard to the 
pleasures of human life; but I do, sincerely avd in 
honest earnestness, doubt whether any good is gained 
to the able citizens of this town, by having 
their wives and daughters immersed, for so considera- 
Ile a portion of the year, in a perpetual round of 
amusements so fatiguing to their bodies and their 
minds, and so destructive, I should fear, of that quiet 
‘and innocent love of home and simple pleasures, in 
which the true charm of the female character ought to 
consist, in the opinion of all men of sense and feeling. 
It is a very pretty thing, no doubt, to see a young lady 
dressed with Parisian flowers and Parisian gauzes, and 
silk slippers and an Indian fan, and the whole et cetera 
of fashionable array ; but I question whether this be, 
after all, the style in which a young man of awy un- 
derstanding sees a young lady with most danger to his 
Ipeace. It is very well that people in the more quiet 
quiet walks of life should not. be ignorant of what 
goes on among those that ure pleased to style them- 
selves their betters; but I do think that this is rather 
too entire and bona fide an initiation into a train of 
existence which is, luckily, as inconsistent with the 
permanent happiness as it is with the " naegg ayes duties 
of those who cannot afford all their lives to be mere 
fine ladies. 
“ For myself, after living so quietly in Cardigan, I 
have been on the whole much pleased with the full 
and leisurely view 1 have now had even of this 
outskirt of the beau monde. I do not think mat- 
ters have undergone any improvement since I last 
peeped into its precincts. The ladies are undoubt- 
edly by no means so well dressed as they were a 
tew years ago, before those short waists and enor- 
mous éétea of flowers and ringlets were introduced 
from Paris. There is perhaps no one line in the whole 
of the female form in which there lies so much grace- 
fulness as in the eutline of the back. Now that was 
seen as it ought to be a few years ago; but now every 
woman in Britain looks as if her clothes were hung 
about her neck by a peg. And then the truly Spartan 
exposure of the leg, which seems now to be in fashion, 
is in my judgment the most unwise thing in the whole 
world; for any person can tell well enough, from the 
shape of the foot and ancle, whether the limb be or be 
not bandsome; and what more would the ladies have ? 
Morcover, the fashion has not been allowed to main- 
tain its ascendancy without evident detriment to the 
interests of the majority : for I have never yet been in 
any place where there were not more limbs than 
would gain by being concealed than by being exposed. 
But, in truth, even those who have the shape of a Diana 
may be assured that they are not, in the main, gainers 
by attracting too much attention to some of their 
beauties. I wonder that they do not recollect and 
rofit by the exquisite description of the Bride, in Sir 
ohn Suckling’s poem of The Wedding :—= 


‘ Her feet beneath her petticoat, 
Like httJe mice, one in and out, 
As if they feared the hght. 

As for those who with bad shapes make 2 useless dis- 
play of their legs, | must own I have no excuse for 
their folly. I know well enough that it is a very difli- 
cult thing to form any proper opinion about one’s own 
face; because it is universally admitted that faces 
which have no regularity of feature, may often be far 
more charming than those which have ; and, of course, 
those who are sensible enough to perceive that their 
heads could not staid the test of sculpture, may be 
very easily pardoned for believing that their expres- 
siveness might still render them admirable studies for 
a painter. But, asto limbs, [ really am quite at a loss 
to conceive how apy person should labour under the 
least difficulty in ascertaining, in the most exact way, 
whether haudsomenesa naay or may net be predicated, 
concerning any given pair of legs or arms in existence. 
Their beauty is entirely that of form; and, by looking 
over a few books of prints, or a few plaster-of-Paris 
casts, the dullest eye in the world may learn, in the 
course af a single fortnight, to be as good a critic in 
calves and ancles, as Canova himself. Yet nothing 
can be more evident than that the great majority of 
young ladies are mast entirely devoid of any ideas 


or in others: they never take the trouble to examine 
any such matters minutely, but satisfy themselve, 
with judging by the general air aod result. In regard 
to other people, they may do very well, but it is « 
very bad plan in respect to themselves. 

‘It isa great mistake under which the Scotch people 
lie, in supposing themselves to be excellent dancers. 
And yet ove hears the mistake re-echoed by the most 
sensible, sedate, and danee-abhorring Presbyterians 
one meets with. Lf the test of good dancing were 
activity, there is indeed no question the northern 
beaux and belles might justly claim the pre-eminence 
over their brethren and sisters of the south. In an 
Edinburgh ball-room there appears to be the sanre 
ide of bustle, the same plunging in muscular agita- 





rattling on like a lively gossiping man, oceasion- 
ally caricuturing the eceues he reports with some. 





ion and alertness, the same sudor éwunanis, to use the 
oet’s phrase, which used of old to distinguish the 
ports ot the Circus or the Campus Martius; but this 
s all. ‘The want of grace is as conspicuous in their }) 








of a novel, but alternately surprising us with vigo- 
rous and splendid sketches and eloquent analytical 
parallels of men of genius. We are presented with 


igion, &c. in Scotlend, eed with accounts of the 
men of greatest popular celebrity, as Messrs. Jeffery, 
Leslie, Jamesov, Alison, &c. whose portraits are 


1 . ‘ 
We shall now proceed to present our readers with 


—— 
EDINBURGH ASSEMBLIES—FASUIONS AND DANCING. 


“Far be it from me to suspect that there are not 
some faces of which no eye can grow weary ; but, in 
ite of all their loveliness, Lam certainly of opinion 


would be more powerful were it bess frequently reite- 


are exhibited in there parties, a very small proportion, 
of course, can bave any claims ta that er kind of 
t must be gazed on for months or years before th: 


whole of its charm is understood. amd felt as ic ough) 











rformances as the abundance of vigour. We desi- 
erate the conscious tower-like poise, (le easy, slow, 
‘untatiguing glide of the fair pupils of D Estainville. 
‘I'o say the teuth, the ladies io Scatland dance, in com- 
on, pretty much like our country-lasses at a harvest- 

. They biek and pant as if the devik were in 
hem; and, when they are young an@ pretty, it is 
fundoubtedty no disagreeable thing to be a spettacor of 
eir athletic display; buz I think they, are very: igno 
ant of dancing as a sciegce. Comparatively few of 
hem manage their feet well; and, of these few, what 
very insignificant portion know any thing about that 
ually important part of the art, the management of 





: x 
their fans. But their beaux continue certainly tO per 
form their new-fangled evolutions in a way that Wou 
move the utmost spleen of a Parisian butcher. w; 
big, lazy, clumsy fellows one sees lumbering Cautious 
on toes that should not be called light and fantasy, 
but rather heavy and syllogistic! It seems that ¢ mn 
goes a vast deal of ratiocination to decide upon 
moves of their game. ‘The Automaton does not pla 
chess with such an air of Jugubrious gravity. Of. 
surety, ‘erpsichore was never before worshipped by 
such a solemn set of devotees. One of our on 
gloomy Welsh Jumpers, could he be suddenly tay, 
ported among some sets that 1 have seen, weuld un 
doubtedly imagine himself to be in a saltatory Prayer, 
, meeting ; and yet these good people, put them fai 
into a reel, can frisk it about with all possible d 
strations of hilarity. ‘They prefer the quadrille, | 
imagine, upon something of the same principle Which 
leads a maid-servant to spend her last two shillings oq 
a tragedy, rather than a comedy. f could not 
in my own mind, likening these dolorons pas sey, 
performed in rotation by each of the quadrillers, and 
then succeeded by the more clamurous display of sad. 
ness in their chaine Anglaise, &c. to the account 
which Miss Edgeworth gives us of the Irish /yke wat 
whercin each of the cousins chants a stave of laments. 
tion solo, and then the whole generation of them in 
in the screaming treble of the choral ud ud ul ul p ! 
“Why did you leave the potatoes?” ‘ What ail 
thee, Pat! with the butter-milk?” &c. 





* Notwithstanding the. portrait, this is evidently a 
imaginary personage. Report speaks of Mr. Walty 
Scott as the real author; but we know not how jy 
reconcile this with the space devoted to Mr. Scott; 
writings and person, 
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BONAPARTE, 

| neh bie 

(From the Preface to Haztit#’s Political Essay 
with Sketches of Public Characters.) *' 





“There are people who cannot understand , 
principle; nor perceive how a cause can be con 
oected with an individual, even in spite of himself 
nor how the salvation of mankind can be bound ry) 
with the success of one man. It is in vain that [ 
address to them what follows.—* One fate attend 
the altar and the throne.” So sings Mr. Southey, 
I say, that one fate attends the people and th 
assertor of the people’s rights against those who say 
they have no rights, that they are their property, 
their goods, their chattels, the live-stock on the 
estate of Legitimacy. This is what kings at prescut 
tell us with their swords, and poets with their peas 
.He who telis me this deprives me not only of th 
right, but of the very heart and will to be fi 
takes the breath out of the body of Liberty, 
leaves it a dead and helpless corpse, destroys “ 
one fell swoop” the dearest hopes, and blasts 
fairest prospects of mankind through all ages an 
nations, sanctifies slavery, binds it as a spell on th 
understanding, and makes freedom a mockery, 2 
the name a bye-word. The poor wretch immure 
in the dungeons of the Inquisition may breathes 
sigh to Liberty, may repeat its name, may think d 
it as a blessing, if not to himself, to others; bu 
the wretch imprisoned in the dungeous of Legii- 
macy, the very tomb of freedom, that “ painted 
sepulchre, white without, but full of ravening and 
all uncleauness within,” must not even think of it 
must not so much as dream of it, but. as a thing 
forbid: it is a profanation to his lips, an impiety to 
his thoughts; his very imagination is enthralled, 
and he ean only louk f& ward to the never-ending 
flight of future years, and see the same gloony 
prospect. of abject wretchedness and hopeless dew. 
Jation spread out for himself and his species. The 
who bow to thrones and hate mankind may her 


concerning the beauty of form, either in themselves ifeast their eyes with blight, mildew, the blue pest 


lence, and glittering poison of slavery, “ bogs, deny 


jaud shades of death—a universe of death.” Thi 


is that true mora! atheism, the equal blasphemy 
against God and man, the sin against the Bol 
Ghost, the lowest deep of debasement and cesptil 
Ho which there is no lower deep. He who saves at 
from, this conclisivg, who makes @ mock of thi 
doctrine, and sets at nought its power, is to me mnt 
less than the God of. my idolatry, fur he has left ost 
drop ef comfort in my soul. The plague-spot ha 
juot tated me quite; I am uot leprous all owt; 
the lie of Legitimacy does not fix ita mortal sting id 


Hiny immust soul, nor, jike au ugty spider, entaugl 


we ia its slimy folds; but is kept off from me, aul 
Hyroods on its own poisow. He who did tis fur a 
é d fur the rest of the world, and who alone could 
lo it, was parte. He withatood the inrvads@ 
his new Jaggernaut, this fuel Blatant Beast, aif 
istrude furward to its prey over the bodies aud mi 
uf a whole people, and. put a ring in ies nostily 
ibreathing flame and bloud, and’ led it in triv] 
ad played with its crowns and sceptres, aud wi 
hem. in its stead, and tamed its crested pride, 
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the arms! And then, how absurdly they thrust out 
heir shoulder blades! How they neglect the undu- 
lation of the back! As for the gentlem.n, they seldom 
isplay even vigour and animation, unless they be 
; and they never display any thing else. 

“1t ie fair, however, to mention that in the true 
findigenous dances of the county, above sti in the 
reel (the few times I have seen it) these defects seem | 
in a gfeag measure to vanish; s0 that ambition and | 
affectation are, after all, at the botrom of their bad | 
dancing, in the present day, as well as of their bad | 





evening, fer months in ~:~ 
sion, the same merely pretty or merely pleasing faces, 


writing, ‘The quadrille, notwithstanding, begins to ; 
take with the sol, and the girls can already go through | 
most of ite mancuvres without having receurss to 









made it a laaghing-stock aud a mockery tw the 
tions, Fle, one man, did this, and as long 
lid. this, (how, or fox what end, is nothing t & 
magnitude of this mighty question) he saved @ 
hamen nace brum the lust ignuminy, aud thet 
‘stain that had. sa leug been. inteuded, and wat 
last in au evil hour aud by evit hands, inflicted 
it, He pat his foot upon the neck of kings, 
would have put their yoke upon the vecks of 
people: he scuttcred before big, with gery 
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M power, in the very idioms of language; that has 


——— 
millions of hired slaves, who came at the bid- 
eof their masters to deny the right of others to 
free. The monument of greatness and glory he 
-cted, WAS raised on ground forfeited again and 
in to humanity—it reared its majestic front on 
get of the shattered hopes and broken faith of 
» common enemies of mankind. If he could net 
wre the freedom, peace, and happiness of his 
ratry, he made her a terror to thuse, who, by 
ing civil dissention and exciting foreign wars, 
yld not let her enjoy those blessings. They who 
dtrampled upon Liberty could not at least tri- 
ph in her shame and her despair, but theinselves 
came objects Of pity and derision. Their deter- 
stion to persist in extremity of wrong only 
pught on themselves repeated defeat, disaster, and 
smay: the accumulated aggressions their infuriated 
ide and disappointed malice meditated against 
pers, returned in just and aggravated punishment 
on themselves: they heaped coals of fire upon 
is own heads; they drank deep and long, in gull 
J bitterness, of the poisoned chalice they had 
red for others: the destruction with which 
ey had threatened a people daring to call itself 
, hung suspended over their heads, like a preci- 
ce, ready to fall upon and crush them. “ Awhile 
»stuod abashed,” abstracted from their evil pur- 
pes, and felt how awful freedom is—its power 
pwdreadful, Shrunk from the boasted pomp of 
val state into their littleness as men, defeated of 
cir revenge, haulked of their prey, their schemes 
ripped of their bloated pride, and with nothing 
ft but the deformity of their malice, not daring 
yulter a syllable or move a finger, the lords of the 
», who had looked upon men as of an inferior 
cies, buen for their use, and devoted to be their 
ives, turned an imploring eye to the peop'e, and 
ith coward hearts.and hollow tongues invoked the 
syeof Liberty, thus to get the people once more 
ithin their unhallowed gripe, and to stifle the 
ine of Liberty for ever. I aever joined the vile 
nd treacherous cry of spurious humanity in favour 
those who have from the beginning of time, and 
ill to the end of it, make a butt of humanity, and 
distresses their sport. I kuew that shameful was 
isnew alliance between kings aud people; fatal 
ispretended league: that “ never can true recon- 
lement grow where wounds of deadly hate have 
ed so deep.” 1 was right in this respect. 1 
yew wy frieuds from my focs. So did Lord Cas- 
yeagh: so did not Benjamin Constant. Did any of 
Princes of Egrope ever regard Bonaparte as 
ny thing more than the child and champion of 
obinism? Why then should T: for on that point 
bow to their judgments as infallible. Passion 
beaks truer than reason.—-If Bonaparte was a con- 
or, he conquered the grand conspiracy of kings 
minst the abstract right of the human race to be 
; and I, as a man, could not be indifferent 
hich side to take. If he was ambitious, bis great- 
ss was not founuded on the unconditional, avowed 
nender of the rights of human nature. But 
ithhim, the state ef man rose exalted too. If he 
asarbitrary and a tyrant, first, France as a coun 
ywas in a state of military blockade, on girrison 
uly, and not to be defended by mere paper Lullets 
the brain; secondly, but chief, he was not, nor 
ould he become, a tyrant by right divine. Ty- 
aovy in him’ was not sacred: it was not eternal: 
was not instinctively bound: in a league of amity 
ith other tyrannies; it was not sanctioned by all 
he iaws of rclizion and morality. There was an end 
itwith the individual: there was an end of it with 
lumporary causes, which gave it birth, and of 
hich it was only the too necessary reaction, But 
ae persons of that low and inordinate appetite 
rservitity, that they cannot be satisfied with any 
wg short of that. sort cf tyranny that has lasted!) 
ever, and: is Kkely to last for ever; that isi} 
trengthened and made desperate by the superstitions 
d prejudiecs of ages; that is enshrined im tradi. 
ivns, in laws, in usages, in the outward symbols 


truck its roets into the human heart, and cluag 
und the understanding hhe a nightshade; thet’ 
verawes the imagination, and disarms the will tu! 
ist it, by the very enormity of the evil; that is){ 
ented with guldand blued; guarded: by reverence, ||: 





THE KALEIDOSCOPE. 


to fight the common evemy; aad the poor Reform- 
ers, who were taken in to join the ery, because they 





and raised into a wall, five feet high and six feet 
thick at its base, and is, no doubt, intended as a de 
fence against an enemy ; this wall has also many loop 





are as fastidious in their love of liberty as their 
opponents are inveterate in their devotion to des- 
potism, continue in vain to reproach them with 
their temporary professions, woeful grimaces, and 
vows made in pain, which ease has recanted; but to 
these reproaches the legitimate professors of Liberty 
and Humanity do not even deign to return the 
answer of asmile.at their credulity and folly, Those 
who did not see this result at the time, were, | 
think, weak; those who do not acknowledge it now, 
are, I am sure, hypocrites.” 





Worrespondence. 
ACCOUNT OF AFRICA, 
(Continued from page 29.) 

The town of Ardrah, so called by the natives, or 
Porto Nova, by the Portuguese, lies in latitude 6 deg. 
38 min. north, and longitude 4 deg. 28 min. east of 
the meridian of London,* and distant from the sea 
18 milcs. 

I landed on the beach, from a Gold Coast canoe,t 
about four o’clock in the afternoon, when I found my 
travelling equipage,ready, which consisted of a ham- 
mock, suspended to astout piece of bamboo, in which 
{ was carried on the heads or shoulders of two 
blacks, having four others to relieve them alternately 
This mode of travelling is common in Africa, and is 
a safe, easy, and pleasant mode of conveyance. 

At five o’clock, I proceeded on my journey, and 
after passing over a mile of sandy road, we arrived 
at a swamp, and embarked in a canoe, in which we 
were conveyed through a creck iv it, about a mile 
in length, having mangroves and other trees on each 
side, growing in the swamp. ‘There are many alli- 
gators in the creek, which are fetish, aud which the 
natives hold in reverence. 

We had not loug passed the creck before the night 
closed in upon us, but the moon being at the fall 
soon lent us her friendly aid, and shed her mild 
beams over the surrounding scenery. The sky was 
unclouded, and not a breath of wind disturbed a leaf 
of the forest ; for it was now the scason of the year 
when, with the declining sun, the sea-breeze ceases 
to bluw; and this was the interval between its ter- 
mination and the commencement of the land wind. 

; The tranquillity of the scene, interrupted only by 
the steps and occasional plaintive song of the ham- 
mock-men; the novel mode of travelling, and in an 
unknown country (at least so to me), all eonspired 
to raise feelings at once painful and pleasing—pain- 
ful from the recollection of those friends I had left 
behind me, the long period that must necessarily 
clapse before I could rejoin them, and the certainty 
of passing no inconsiderable portion of my time with- 
out society, and that too mn a climate proverbially 
unhealthy: but I was young, and my mind ardent, 
therefore, these vain regrets often gave place to re- 
flections of a more pleasing cast, the most prominent 





my haiv-breadth escapes, and giving you an account 
of the manners, customs, &c. of the people of those 
countries I visited during my absence from England. 

The remainder of our road lay through a varie- 
gated country, part forest and swampy, but tae great- 
est portion of it is open and park-like, perfectly le- 
vel, and interspersed with trees. At ten v’clock, we 
arrived at a small village, and halted an hour, to take 
refreshment, At eleven set forward again, and at mid- 
night we came to another small village, when we em- 
barked in a canoe, in which we passed down a muddy 
creek, lying through a swamp, covered with wood, 
aud came in about half an hour on the surface of a 
beautiful river, or rather lake, the eastern extremity 
of which communicates with Lagos river, within a 
mile of its junction with the sea. 

The course of the lake, where we first entered 
upow itis about W. N. W. and E. 8. E. but extending 
considerably to the southward, within a few miles uf 
its castern extremity. | had not aa opportunity of 
knowing how fav the westeru extremity extended in 
that direction ; but about halfa league to the west- 
vard of where we entered it, it spreads ont from 





rerded by power; linked in endless succession to 


north to suuth, apparently, not less than 10 or 12 


| iniles, having, iv this part, a number of small isiands 





principle by which life is transmitted to the 
Neratious of tyrauts and slaves, and destroying 
liberty with the first breath of life; that is abso I 
ule, unceasing, uaerring, fatal, unutterable, abo |. 
imable, monstrous ‘These true devotees of super-| 
ition aud despotusm cried out Liberty aod | 
Jamauity in their desperate phrenzy at Bonaparte’s | 
tien elevation and incredible successes against;| 
heir favourite idol, “that. Harlot old, the same. 

is, that was, and iv to be ;” but we have heard | 


scattered upon sts surface. It is ubout three niles 
wide opposite to the town of Ardsah, which is situ- 
ated on its north baok, and bearing about N. E. by WN. 
from the creek, where we entered, on the south side, 

The town of Ardrzh is very populous, aud con- 
tains, probably, from seven to ten thousand iwhabit- 
ants. Tt is builtin a very singular manner, and the 
houses are male of clay, generally detached, witha 
high wall surrounding each, iu many of which FE ob- 


more of their triamph of Liberty and their douce | served loop holes for musketry. The form of the 

mité, since they clapped down the hatches upon | town is elliptical, baving the lake fog ite longest dia- 

*gain, like wretches iv a slave ship, who have had 1 
“i chains struck off and pardon promised them 


meter, and along the line of its circumference there 
is adeep ditch, vut of which the clay has been thrown 


= 


of which were, that of relating to you, my dear friend, | 


holes in it. 

The morning after my arrival, and a little before 
sun-rise, I was much surprised to see a group of na 

tives performing the ceremonies of the Mahomedan 
religion ; for, in any of the towns which fF had visited, 
lying between capes Palmas aud Bonny, IT had never 
seen any other religious prevail but Paganism: 1, 
however, found, that many people ia this town pro- 
fessed the Mussulman faith, and were dressed, after 
the Moorish fashion, with large loose trowsers, short 
shirt, sash, and turban ; and some were in possessivu 
of scraps of the Alcoraa, written on parchment, iv the 
Arabic character, on which they seem to place a high 
value, and to held in as much reverence, and proba- 
bly with as much reason, as they do the fetish alli- 
gators of the swamp. 





* From a mean of fifteen lunar obset vations, taken 
at Anamaboe, the fort of that place lies 54 miles we: 
of the meridian of London. On Norris’s chart of th: 
windward and gold coast, published by Lawrie am 
Whittle, the latitudes, courses, and distances ther 
laid down between Cape Palmas and Cape Formos« 
are very correct, but the meridian of London is mac: 
to pass over ‘Tantumquerry Point instead of thre: 
miles to the eastward of Barracoe Point, thereb) 
creating an error of longitude of 55 miles, in all tho 
places lying between the two capes. Off the hig! 
land of Drewin I observed several times, and foun 
the longitude to correspond with the observed lengi 
tude at Anamaboe, therefore the distance measur 
between these two places on Mr. Norris’s chart, 
extremely correct. I afterwards had an opportunit: 
of conversing with Captain Matthews, of the Maic 
stone Frigate, who found the longitude of Cape Coast 
Castle to be 2 deg..2 min. west. Anamaboe is nin 
miles to the eastward of Cape Coast, so that we differed 
only one mile in our observation of the longitude. 

¢ It is a remarkable fact, that along the whole linc 
Wot coast from Sierra Leone to the river Volta, the 
natives go out co sea in their canoes to tish, and nor 
unfrequently out of sight of land, yet from the la 
place to Bonny, not a native belonging to the intern 
diate places passes the surf in their own canoes. Vi 
sels therefore trading to Popo, Whydah, Porto Nov 
Badagres, and Lugos, are under the necessity of pu. 
chasing their canoes at Chamah, on the Gold Coas: 
and obtaining canoe men at Cape Coast and Anamaboe 
for the purpose of navigating them, 





— Sctentific H{otices. 


AMERICAN JEROSTATION. 
— 
(From the New York Auvertiser, Aug. 3, 1819.) 
—- 








" THe “ALLOON. 
—_-- 


% Yesterday afternoon, agreeably to notice in the 
Wpapers, the balloon ascended from Vauxhall Garden. 
At an early hour an immense concourse of people as- 
embled to visit a sight at once novel and interesting 
‘The garden contained a great number of persons, 
among them were hundreds of our first citizens ; and 


35 





Mr. Guille calculates that whem he cut the parachut® 
from the balloon he was 15006 fathoms from the earth ; 
hat he would have gone up higher had he not believed 
‘vat the clouds which were very heavy, and driven by 
he wind with great velocity, would have prevented 
he spectators from being gratified with the sight of his 
lecension. Mr. G, also states, that owing to the 
valloon and parachute striking against the trees at the 
noment of ascension, and the cords of the gondola 
vecoming entangled, he was compelled ta throw down 
iis colours, and attend to adjusting them. 

On cutting the cords, the parachute with the gondola 
‘ell with the greatest rapidity 500 feet before it opened 
o take the wind. This rapid descent or fall, (owing 
o the first entangling of the cords) affected Mr. Guile 
or amoment or two. At the instant the parachute 
ell, it was immediately over the East river, into which 
t must inevitably have fallen, had not Mr. G, had the 
‘reat presence of mind to open the parachute, which 

tremendous gust of wind soon filled, and carried ra- 
idly cowards Long Island. After this, the deseent 
vas gradual and pleasant to the earth, which gave him 
in opportunity of viewing the busy scene below, as 
vell as the country for a great distance round. 

Mr. Guille landed in a field of Mr. Suidam’s, at 
Bushwick, Long Islaud, a distance of about six miley 
from w tere be started, having been floating in the air 
abouc half an hour. He touched the earth in a very 
easy manner. He was immediately brought to the 

y, and attended the Circus the same evening. 

Mr, Guille states that the sensations he experienced 
vas a slight degree of cold, which he felt when he 

ras at the greatest height; that his respiration was 
1so somewhat affected, and a shyht oppression of the 
nest. 

Mr. Guille says he is desirous to give the public 
nother vpportunity to witness his ascension; bur it 
nust depend upon their liberatity, as be lost a large 
um of money in che first untercuking, and is fearful 

» has lost bis balloon, a6 ne int ligence had been re- 

ived of it late last evening.”"—dug, 4 





TRANSIT OF ‘THE COMET OVER THE 
SUN’S DISK, 26th JUNE, isto. 


Bremen, 28th July—Vhe conjecture lately made 
va the Earth was,on the 26t4 of June. in the direction 

f the tau of the Comet now visible,i Gilly contirmed 
‘tice its orbic has become betrer koown., The Suu, 
cre Comet, and the Earth were, on th» 28th of Juoe, 
1 the morning, so nearly on a right line, that the Co- 
‘t was to be seen in the Sun's disk, According to 
calculation, the nucleus of the Comet entered the 
un’s southern limb at Sh. 22m. a. Mm. crue Be men 
; ne. Tt was ceorest to the centre of the im. 
7: west, about 7h 13m) and issued fro the Sun's 
oe rehern imb about 9h. gam. How greatly is it to 
wished, that some astronomer or lover of astrono- 

‘y may, by a happy chance, have been observing the 
isk of the Sun and its spots at this tiine with a teleg 
ope, and be able accurately to rowmember whoet he ob- 
rved, and give us an account of it! The Comet, 
ring this most remarkable transit, was in distance 
mmething more than seven millions of (Gernvur) miles 
roma the Sun, and about fourteen millions of miles 


rom the Earth, 
W. OLBERS. 


we 





Hamburgh, Id August. 





_ Vegetable Cochineat.—In Colonel Hippesley's narra. 
tive of a voyage to the Oronoco, &c. just bhished, he 
mentions a very important product of South America in 
these words :—** ‘The vegetable cochincal is to be found 
‘in the woods and forests of Venezuela It is, however, 
known only to a few. It has succeeded in every experi 
ment that has hitherto been made, and the intendant- 
general himself told me that he should soon be enabled 
to send specimens to England, and, when the country 





the Bowery and Broadway roads and the iutermediate 
streets, for the distance of three hundred yards each 
way, was fairly choked up with people on foot, in 
carriages, and on horseback. ‘The house tops and trees 
in every part of the city, were also covered with | 
spectators; indeed, such was the universal interesr, | 
that almost all business was suspended in the city. 

The balloon made of silk, and covered witha strong | 
netting, occupying 25,000 cubic feet, at abvut half-past 
6 o'clock, was filled with gas, when the parachute was | 
attached. Mr. Guille, having embraced his wile, | 
sprang into the gondola, shaped like a basket, which, 
being fastened to the parachute, a rapid ascemsion took | 
place. The interest excited in the spectators at this 
moment was truly astonishing. From the manner in 
which the gondola hung, the cords not being adjusted, 
hundreds expressed their fears that Mr. G. would be 
thrown odt; but theirapprehensions were quickly re- | 
lieved, as it was shortly discovered that the gondola 
had obtained its gravity. [It was now carried with 
wonderful velocity into the air, to the height of from 
one and a half to two miles, before it was disengay ex 
from the balloon. At the moment of disengagement 
its ascent was astonishingly rapid, for about half a 
minute, when it opened itself, like an umbrella. At 
this instant i: passed into a cloud, and for a moment or 
two, encountered a tremendous gust, which twirled it 
round with great velocity, and excited fears for the 
safety of its xrial passenger. 

Coming out of the cloud, its deseent was regulus, 
and it continucd to deseend in the most beautiful man- 
ner, forthe space of twenty minutes, until the spec 
tors had lost all sight of it, The wind blew a gale 
from the westward at the time of the ascension, whici 
carried the ballodn an immense distance. It was fre- 
quently entirely hid in the clouds from the sight of the |} 
spectators, and was only seen by them at intervals unt 
it uppeared but as a speck in the heavens, | 

The parachute and gondola we understand Janded!| 
near Bushwick, 6it, Long Island, about four mises | 





turned to the city, about nine o’clock, from his zriai || 
excursion. 
During the time the balloon was filling, many persons || 
expressed their fears shat some accident would preven || 
Mr. Guille trom aseending, notwithstanding his re- 
peated assurances to the spectators to the contrary. 
|However, at the time wppointed, all their appre ven 
isions vanished, by the actual ascension of Mr G. who 
as far as we could learn, from the sentiments ot 
those assembled, has given universal satisfaction.— 
Aug. 3." 








FURTHER PARTICULARS, FROM THE SAME PAPER, 
OP PME FOLLOWING BAY. 





TE — 
“ Mr. Guille, the gronaut. called at the office las: 





evening, with a statemrnt of his ascension, drawn up || abundance of excellent ail, 
it, we Gnd the principal;| give more light, and last | 


by himself bur on proving 


from Williamshurgl: ferry, and the wr naut safely re |} 


was conquered, to make it # priucipal part of the pro- 
duce for exportation. I have heard that this important 
berry has been shown to Mr. Hamilton, and so: ie other 
Englishmen, who are fond of botanical reseavches."* 


American Bridges.—The Carthage bridge over the 
Genessee river (New York) is of one entire arch, 713 
fect long, 30 wide, and 196 above the surface of the 
water! Loaded teams of more tha 18 tons have page 
sed over it. The bridge contains 62813 fect of timber, 
running measure, besides 64,629 feet of brow! measure, 
in addition to 20,306 feet of timber coatained in the 
false bridge or supporter. AW this has been effected! by 
the Jabour of somewhat leas, wjon an average, tha. a 
workmen, within the short space of uine months. Mane 
tezuina bridge, between the village of that name, and 
the town of Menz, over the Seneva river snd nvarshes, 
Onondago county, New York, extends about three miles, 
It is said to be the longest bridge in the world. Phig is 
the third bridge over the wateet of the Caynga and the 
Seneca river, 1n the space of seven miles, and remark. 
ably shows the progress of improvement in this part of 
the country. 


New Peirifuge Plant.—Dr. Lando, physician to th 
charitable institution of the first arrondissenent of Paria 
has lately addressed to the Minister of the Interior, and 
circulated amony his medical brethren, a memvir on ihe 
febrifuge virtues of the flowers of the Centus va Caleitrypa 
‘of Linneus. The observations of this physician, p+ 
—_ by the success of various instances in whieh f 
vad administered it, prove that the flowers of this plant 
which 1s common enoug!, are «flaccual subsptures for 
the Peruvian bark in cases of intermittent fever, a 
various other diseases. ‘Those flowers nay be employe 
in powder, in iniusion, in dveoction, avd in extrac. “Te 
render their febrifuge virtue more active and constant, ry 
vinus infusion is preferable. Dr Lando propoces to bay 
nish, by means of this indigenous taccicine, those exotié 
febrifuyes, which are always costly, and too otter av ule 
terated, or spoiled. Hospitals, and the poor esp. ciaily 
would find their advantage in adepeing this renedy, 
The doctor first suspected the virtue of this plane, when, 





|herbarizing on the mountains of Liguria, in Love, and’ 


since that time he has tricd it treqacntly, vapeciaily 
among the country people and the poorer classes 3 and 
it well convinced hun that the feb: ituge virtues ue ascribes) 
to it are incontestible. 

miny ing 


Single microscopes, of vcr, 


' ery bien rr) 
may be made by the following piovess im-Take a of 
| . : ‘ . 
platina foil, and make a number of holes in it, 4 


1-25th to 1-7th of, an meh dianeter; place in cach hole 
a piece of glass of » smooth frncturg, aad without ga 
scratches; ‘melt the glass with ah) v-pipes; when cola 
it. will be found to have assymed the Gorm of a apicge 
and to adhere strongly to the foil, so as to conguiute 4 
lens property at. 


Oil from Punpkitanitho sed ot pumpkins afford 


which is said to burn well, 
er, With less smoke, 


jacts have already been laid before our readers in the || other vil. ‘Whe cake from it 6 pressed, i 
statement we furnished yesterday morning, feeding for cutie, » “ 
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Poctry. 
TO THE EDITOR. 
_— 

Sin,—In a literary point of view, the Kalerdoscopc is 
to Liverpool, what Blackwood’s Magazine 1s to Fdin- 
burgh, the Quarterly Review to the Tories, or the Kdin- 
burgh to the Whigs. Ithasa right, therefore, to assume 
a jurisdiction over the works that issue from the press) 
of ** the good old Town,” whatever imprimatur they | 
may bear; and, bowing to its authority, I present for 


its use or abuse the copy of an epistle from America. 
E. D. 








Weancaday, 1 i Scptember, 1819. 
EEE 


(% The writer of the above note is somewhat wide of 
the mark in his comparison between the Kaleidoscope 
and certain journals which are avowedly attached to 
party. 

The cummit of our ambition is to realise the title we 
have assumed of ** Literary and Scientific Mirror ;” and 
we studiously avoid politics, for reasons fully stated in 
the prospectus; besides which, as @ source of recreation 
from severer dutics, we prefer the light, pleasing, and 
less responsible task of catering for the Kalcidoscope. 

As the subjoined verses were printed in Liverpool 
we might have decmed it an infringement of literary 





THE KALEIDOSCOPE. 

















> —— — 


|! saw reproachless :—for thy Halls were bare, 


Nor orators nor statesmen blundered there; 
By democratic fury wildly driven, 
No Williams ** seiz'd th’artillery of heaven,” (7) 
But all was silent, and Potomac’s stream 
Shone sweetly on the ev’ning’s fading gleam, 
And as tie mind on Nature's grandeur dwelt, 
Man's faults were pardon’d, and his crimes unfelt. 
But leave wé these, and turn to where the North (8) 
Rears its high hills and pours its rivers forth ; 
Where Susquehanna’s waters flow, between 
Their woods romantic and their bank's of green; 
And milder suns serener influence shed, 
Where Pensylvania's cultur’d meads are spread, 
O who can sce, nor feel his pulses beat, 
Where persecuted virtue sought retreat, 
And Penn's mild genius form’d the equal code 
That claim’d no homage but for nature's God, 
Gave cach the freedom by his Maker given, 
And sought for earth the happiness of heaven ! 
(or what were man, amidst the gloomy night 
{That guilt and error spread before his sight, 
| But that superior spirits sometimes be— 
Like watch-tow'rs beaming "er a troubled sea. 
‘such, Penn! wert thou; and thine the lofty mind 
That strove to elevate and bless mankind ! 
‘Thence onward—narrowing now, now spreading wide, 
Lo! where the Hudson leads its lengthen’d tide ; 
Now eddying round the highland mountain's base 
| Where André rush’d to ruin and disgrace, (9) 
And at the purple shrine of war resign’d 
''The prime of manhood and the pow'rs of mind ; 
| Now where its flood the fertile vale supplies, 
| Where glittering spires and busy towns arise ; 
Or where the sons of rustic toil divide 
The matted wood, or climb the mountain's side.— 


property to give them entire ; finding, however, upon Or far beyond, where to the wondering sight 


suquiry, that the work is not intended for sale, we have 
availed ourselves of the permission of the correspondent 
to whom we are indebted for the verses, the appropri- 
ation of which we conceive to have been fairly left to our 
discreuon. 

We think our readers will be gratified by the perusal 
of the lite work, which, from its pleasing, easy style, 
reminds us of Goldsmith. —dit. Kaleid. 


AN EPISTLE, IN VERSE, | 
WRITTEN FROM AMERICA IN THE YEAR 18*%, 
By CHARLES LEFTLY, THr YOUNGER. 
«+ Longumqnue perosus 
Evilium, tactusque soli natadis amore.” 
— 
To the Rev. Tuomas Rarvies, A. M. in grateful |! 
remembrance of his kind attentions to a dying sister, |} 


rhe toilowing lines are respectfully dedicated by 
THE LDITOR, 


.— 


The distant Ridge reveals its azure height: 

Its aery where the ating eagle forms, 

And seeks its rest beyond the gathering storms, 
Whilst on the plain the Indian, for his prey, 
Thro’ trackless forests threads his easy way. 

O, Sarah! then I thought how sweet with thee 
*T would seem to gaze upon that inland sea, 

As pass’d our vessel in the mild moonlight 

By spreading valley, and by mountain height, 
@n whose dark summit, like a giants bed, 

The snow-like mists in wrcathed clouds were spread. 
Yes to thy fancy such a scene had brought 

Kach finer impulse, and each lofty thought ; 

Or thou with me would’st o’er the plains have sigh’d 
Where British valour view'd its pow’r defied -— 
Or turning thence to lighter themes, have trac’d 
Some tale of wonder in each rocky waste, 

And call'd such visionary forms to view 

As Shakspeare sang, or dark Salvator drew ; 
Unearthly beings, groups of savage men, 
Sprites on the mountain, robbers in the glen. 
Or, farther, see the rapid Mohowk teem, 

And pour o'er jetty rocks its silver stream ; 
Where save the dashing of its wild cascade, 

No sounds its solitary shores invade, 

And the tall pine that clothes its rugged side 
Frowns darkly on the waves that past it glide. 





There is considerable resemblance in the Sate of the 
Lrevrys. The author of the Jollowing Ver sCs WAS 
placed, tile his namesthe.© ina situation unfair onrahle (oj; 
the cultivation or de elon ment of pocti T talent; cad} 
endeavouring to combine“ attention to more farrguing 
th tue habits of a studious life, his constitution! 


welt 





jut 
prow d unequal to the attempt. 
* See the Biographical Notices in a beautiful Collection of 

Amatoty Poems, printed for J. Sharpe, in 1800. 

> > Gra H 

AN EPISTLE, «ec. | 
aS | 

Introduction-——Soeuth Carolina—City of Washington.-Pennsyl } 


vania ~The Hudson River,— Phd Mohawk, — Massachusetts, — | 


Return to Philadelphia—Conclusion | 


_— - 

Tho’ far from thee, and from those happy Isles | 

Where Genius muses, and where Beauty smiles, 

Tho’ fated etll on foreign shores to stay, 

And lead through adverse climes a dangerous way, l 

Yet, Sarah, still my homeward fancy strays 

To all most dear in youths dk lighted days, 

To thee, and minds like thine, whose charms had pow'r 

To add a grace to Friendship’s festive hour. 

Then be it thine, thro’ many a varied scene, 

‘To trace where’er my wandering steps have been ; 

Minc-——who once deem'd I ne'er should pass the bound 

That mark'd my humble book-room’s scanty round, 

"Tis a duil life, when, day succeeding day, | 

Before us spreads & dark and watery way; 

The spirit sinks in langour, when the eye | 

Has ygaz’d for weeks upon the sea and sky, | 

And the frail Bark that bears us secms a Jone | 
H 
| 
{ 


| 


And trembling object 10 a world unknown. 

And the heart leaps when bursts the ery of * Land!" 
Tho’ barren rock it prove, or burning sand. 
* Twas thus, th’ Atlantic's nights of danger o'er, 

We first approach’d Columbia's favour'd shore, 

Far to the South, where, thro’ it's marshy sides, 

The * classic Ashley” roll. its sluggish tides ; (1) 
Where, as the light canoe glides swift along, | 
The dashing oar divides the Negro’s song ; 
While, aids its swamps, the Koce-plant rears its head ; |! 
And the pale Cotton spreads a downy bed. 
Where hardy boors, at night-fall, by their team, (2) | 
Sleep ov the damp earth by the hghtwood's gleam ; 
And smnmor suns oppress Chroughout the year, (3) 

And life drags on in lassitade and fear ; | 
And fevers withering burn, and reptiles tease, 
Beneath a climate pregnant with cisea 

How different were my walks at evening's close 
From those in England, when around me rose 
A breathing fres!:ness from sone woody dell, | 
Tha like a balin upon the senses fell, 

Aud the deep glen, half: cee te the sight, 
‘Thro’ verdant alleys veil'’d in shadowy light. 
Here, scarce an object meets the ¥ 
But the tall prne’s dark uniformity, 
Cr, o'er the stagnant river's turbid tide, 

The -wamp's dull yellow spreading flat and wide, 
While, ever and anon, abruptly spring 

"The carrion wultarce upon heavy wing. (4) 
And Ntde thought 1, when in youth's wana hour, 
I glow d indygnant at tyrannic yx vt. 

And turn’ in fancy to that 





ariel eye, 


ha py land 





Whose inilder laws Vietorious patriots plann'd 

That 1 shoul’ ever view & region there 

Where dark oppression ures to despair, (5) 

And Freedom's clamor, and the Negro’s cries 

law ic dissonance Commuiingling rise 

Next ther, the paper City of a state (6) 

In pros s Hlendid and in prospect great, | 
Whose Proeidentual palaces are placed | 
"Midst tavgled byysliwood aud unlevell’d waste, | 


Thence castward turn, where Lebanon's high mount 


| ‘lo palid sickness yields its tepid fount, 


W hile gathr'ing clouds its utmost height invest, 
Float o'er the plain, and sleep upon its breast, 

And Vegetation in the vale below 

Woos to her arms the summers genial glow. 

Beyond these scenes a different race is found, 

No Negro withers o'er the sickly ground, 

But thrift and industry each rank pervade, 

All ply the busy loom, or grasp the spade; 

Sloth mars no scheme by enterprize begun, 

Nor luxury dissipates what toil has won. 

But avarice reigns, and spreads his empire wide, (10) 
With low-born cunning creeping at his side ; 

On worldly gain their highest hopes are built, 

And shrewduess serves a softer name for guilt. 

What tho’.stern Science there has rais’d her Halls, (11) 
And bids Columbia's offspring to their walls, 

‘rho’ many shine distinguished for a day, 

‘Their gifts soon perish, and their powers decay ; 

Of Faction, or of Wealth the willing slaves, 

They live unblest, and sink to nameless graves. 


‘| But elos'd the strain where Censure’s tones intrude,— 


(Whose voice to thy indulgent ear is rude,)— 
Return we where the Schuylkill winds around 
The Woodlands rich domain and cultur’d ground ; (12) 
Thence, Philadelphia! to thy fanes repair, 
Kor wit, and worth, and beauty centre there ; 
And fresh on memory’s tablet brighten yet 
The friends I left with many a warm regret ! (13) 
Ev’n for their sakes I still must hope to find 
Columbia, rich in virtue and in mind, 
Must still believe what western patriots teach 
Of climes beyond oppression’s baleful reach, 
Where art shall renovate, and genius rise, 
And thought-rapt science commune with the skies 3. 
Though thick’ning clouds may hide them from my view, 
These glowing visions surely must be true! 
Free from the costly foppery that or ‘ 
cing’s 5 


/A sickly splendour o'er the courts of 
4 i 


Spurning the cold civility that waits 

On social intercourse in older states 5 
Without the polish’d art, or genius high, 
That sheds a brilliant light o’er luxury ; 

In her—young daughter of a mighty sire 
Whose very faults we gazc on and adinire— 
In her we look, yet vainly look, to trace 
The simple virtues of an earlier race, 

And find her, in the freshness of her prime. 
Gross in her vices, and mature in crime. 


'And oh! how sick’ning to our hopes to know 
That all the mind, in youth's romantic glow, 
Warm from the tales of Greece and Rome, believ'd, 


Was but a splendid vision that deceiv’d. 

‘That man, however call’d, wherever plac'd, 

Still growling lingers with an carthward taste, 
And nations, individuals, slaves or free, 

Are but a mass of pride and misery. 

Nor this the only morning dream we knew, 

Vhat fades in sadness or that proves untrue ; 

Are love's tond hopes nore happy F ev’n to-morrow 
{upture’s warm sigh may end in tears of sorrow, 
And hearts, now bright in young affection’s bloom, 
So soon be wrapt in coldness or the tomb! 
—lligh are our first aspirings ; and we deem 
The heirs of Fame must more than mortal seem, 
‘The poet be a deni-god, and rise 

Beyond this grosyer frane’s iafirnities : 

Then, oh ! how ardently we long to soar 
Jmmortal flirts as they have done before, 

‘To share a kindred spirit,.and to shine 

Like those our adiniration holds divine! 

—Aud though experience, with severer eyes, 

May make us wretched @re it makes us wise, 

Yet still throuyh lite we fondly turn to dwell . 
On al) dhe guiluess heart hath Jov'd so well. 


= 





Thus, Sarah! have I tried, in careless verse, 

My brief and rapid journeyings to rehearse ; 

Thus wand'ring told thee of the traits of mind, 

Or charms of scen’ry I have chanc'd to find, 

*Midst woods and rocks, where in her wildest mood, 
Nature seems thron’d in desert solitude : 

O could I borrow from thy harp its tone, 

Seize all thy pow’rs of fancy as my own, 

My song might prove more worthy of thine ear, 
And England’s Bards themselves might deign to hear. 
And, England ! at thy name what feelings rise ! 
Ley haughty be thy sons, and dark thy skies, 
Yet Freedom smiles upon thy blessed isle 

And claims it as her own peculiar soil. 

Pre-eminent in all that merits fame, 

Whilst wit or valour can its homage claim, 

Whilst virtue firm and genius unconfin’d 

Have pow’r to elevate or charm mankind, 

Thy name shall live amidst the waste of time, 
Shall o’er the wreck of nations rise sublime, 

And like the Sun, its ev’ning radiance past, 

On other realms thy glorious light be cast. 

O for the hour when I shall ry thy shore, 

Jor ne’er, my country ! will I leave thee more ! 
No yearly pestilence infects thy air, 

No murd’rous Indian yells his war whoop there, (14) 
But on — pow’r o’er lawless might prevails, 

Wealth crowns thy cities, ‘and Content thy vales, 
And warring with the world, thyself at rest, 

Thy sons are honour'd, and thy daughter’s blest ! 

1. The classic Ashley |—Is aterm in use amongst the 
orators and poets of Carolina; for no reason, that ! 
could ever discover, unless the name of this and the 
neighbouring river ‘ the Cooper,” may be supposed t 
callto mind the author of the “ Characteristics.” 

— The dashing ear divides the Negro’s song}—Vhe 
Africin slaves have, like the Canadians, a kind of boat- 
song, which is begun by the head-oar; and, as they 
pull co the stroke, the chorus is taken up by the rest. 
The melody of one of them had a plaintive wildness 
that I have never forgotten. 

2. And hardy boors.|—The mode of travelling of th: 
native back-woodsmen (when bringing their produce to 
the sea-ports for sale) is here alluded ts. ‘Their stages 
are regulated by time rather than distance; and when 
it is too dark to proceed, they make a fire of touch- 
ot from the decayed pines, and sleep by it till day- 
ight. 

5. Where summer suns oppress}—During the winter 
months there is from time to time a day or two of cold 
weather, but the general character of the climate is 
summer compared to the North of Europe; and the 
sudden changes are as unpleasant tothe feelings as they 
are injurious to to the constitution. “he thermometer 
bas been observed to fall 50 degrees in fifteen hours. 
4. The carrion vulture|—The turkey-buzzards, a 
species of vulture, (vultur aura of J.innzus,) are the 
native and unpaid scavengers of these climates. Their 
principal food is carrion; of which, and similar offen- 
sive matter, they clear the streets and neighbourhood 
of the cities; and to-kill them is made punishable by 
a heavy fine. ‘Their custom,” says Catesby, ‘is to 
roost many of them together, on tall dead pine or 
cypress trees, and in the morning they continue several 
hours with their wings spread open, that the air, as I 
believe, may have the greater influence to purify their 
filthy carcasses.” ; 

5. Where dark oppression urges to despair]—Tyrann: 
and apprehension are inseparable ; and the fears of the 
white inhabitants, in all the slave states, are eviden: 
in the precautionary measures which are frequently 
taken. The Negroes, generally speaking, are at pre- 
sent in too degraded a state to make a successful re- 
bellion; but the diffusion of education must, in time, 
reach even to them, and revolt or emancipation will 
then be inevitable. 

6. The paper city}—In the state maps Washington 
makes a very splendid figure. When I saw it, there 
was little indicative of a city beyond the Congre$s-hall 
and President’s Palace (more than a mile apart ;) the 
rest consisted of lanes and common lands, with a few 
mean houses which were only intended to be teinpo- 
rary, as the original plan requires that none shall be 
built less than three stories high, and that all shall 
have marble steps. The site may seem judiciously 
chosen, but there are many circumstances to prevent it 
from ever becoming a place of general importance. 

7. No Willams seiz‘d th’ artillery of heav’'n}—The 
obscure individual, here noticed, is a member of Con- 
gress, who, in the heat of his impotent fury agains: 
Great Britain, wished “ for the red artillery of heaven 
to drive the fast-anchored isle from her moorings.” 
He is since known by the name of the Red artillery- 
man. 

8. But leave we these} —The subsequent descriptions 
of scenery should scarcely require explanation. 

9. When Andre rush'd to ruin and disgrace |—In the 
British Museum is preserved a sketch of the scenery 
alluded to, which was made by Major André during 
the unfertunate mission which terminated in his death 
10. But avarice reigns}—Several years after these 
lines were written, Mr Fearon makes a similar re- 
mark ; ** Gain is the education, the morals ,the politics, 
the theology, of all classes of Americans. It is the 
centre of their system from which they derive both 
light and heat.” 

11. What tho’ stern Science]}—Harward university, 
the principal institution of the kind in America, is si- 
tuated in Massachusets. 

12, The Woodland’s rich domain}=-The general ap- 
pearance of Mr. Hamilton’s seat near Philadelphia, 
its grounds and pictures, recalled, though feebly, a 
better state of civilized society ; and recollections more 
connected with mind, than mere scenery, however 
grand, can awaken. 

13. The friends J left}—1 ought rather, perhaps, to 
have referred this fecling to my friends in Carolina ; 
where, as far as regarded the pleasures and attach- 
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ments of social intercourse, I pissed the best part of a 
three years’ residence in America. 
14, No murd’rous Indian ye!ls his war-whoop there | 


EE 





—This point of contrast is, unfortunately, still too 
svong. In the second volume of the American Reris+ 
ter, p ge 286, is an account of the murder of a Mr.! 
Jordin, of Augustine, and his six children, who, wi-h/} 
his wife were seized at midnight by a party of Indians. ! 
Alter being dragged through the woods pearly one | 
vw dred miles, in the course of two days, the unhappy | 
yan and his children were tortured to the extreme ot 
buman suffering, and burnt to death. ‘To this horrid} 
spectacle his wife was compelled to be a witness. At 
the cooclusion of the savage sacrifice, and of the 
feast that followed ft, the Indians became intoxicated, 
and afforded her an opporturnity of escaping ; andafter} 
travelling cwo or three nights, and conceating herself) 
in the swansps and hollow trees by day, she was met} 


she wes conducted to a place of safety. ‘The whole 
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Knight ... 2—6 
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Slavery in America Thou 

y in An — gh the northern ince 

ct the United States have generally succeeded in realy 
© Importation of slaves, their brethren of the south 


using, though natives of a land of fr prant’ 
“devilish plea,” necessity. The aaat be ee 
to procure its complete -abolition do that assembly th 
greatest honour ; the admission of the state of Sinead 
into the Union was refused in the last session solely 
because its inhabitants resisted a clause to prevent the 
further introduction and continuance of slavery. The 
Se | Me src to make this stipulation is, however, 
pars y the people of Missouri, who contend that the 
egislature cannot assume a greater degree of controul 
over the provisions of a state constitution than that which 
1S necessary to ‘preserve its republican character. A 
meeting on this subject was held on the 15th May last, 
at the emote town of St. Louis, where among other 
resolutions, -t was voted that a second attempt on the 
part of Congress to oppose, on such grounds their ad. 
mission, would be an attempt to expel the territory of 
Missouri from the federation of the States, and compd 
them to exercise that right which is inherent in every 
province, of forming a constitution and state Govern. 
ment for themselves. The question which is likely to 
occupy the attention of Congress in the approachi 
session is of a curious nature, and it exhibits the spec: 
tacle of a coutest, in this boasted land of freedom, for 
wed rs wo pene pony. mae of their libert ry 
‘ nvolves a principle thai i ( 
integrity of the U nion itself foe eT ee 





After the abdication of Bonaparte, in 1814, it was 
observed, at a fashionable party in Paris, that things 
were to be restored to the state in which they were in 
1788.—** Oh! Iam delighted to hear that,” exclaimed 
a lady, who was no longer in the bloom of youth, * for 
then I shall be only eighteen years of age.” 








c 0 Correspondents. 


In the next Kaleidoscope, we shall commence a very ine 
teresting work, the whole of which we intend to give 
in weekly portions, by permission of the autlior. 








SUTHERLAND HIGHLANDERs.—In consequence of 
an artick: inserted in the last Kaleidoscope, page 3% 
under the above title, we have been favoured with s 
letter from AMICUS, accompanied by a detailed jus 
tification of the alledged outrage, signed by FRANCIS 
SuTHER, Factor to the Marquis and Marchionessof 
Staftord.—We assure our correspondent that we deem 
its Insertion at full length imperative on our parts; 
and that we shall feel much more pleasure in recording 
the defence, than we experienced in publishing the 
charge. . How far the explanation of the factor to the 
parties concerned may be deemed satisfactory, we 
not pretend to decide, but leave that point for the cone 
sideration of our readers next week.—The commun 
cation of R. on the same subject is received. 





We have not forgotten the whimsical tale recommended 
by our fair friend R. and have also-to acknowledge 
further marks of her attention and politeness. 


The lines raggested by the friend of F. S. G. had passed 

through almost all the country papers previously 
their appezrance in the London Courier. They are 
not, however, the less to be admired on that account; 
and we shall take some early. opportunity to attend to 
them. The extracts, after which F. 5. G. inquites, 
shall not be overlooked. 











| FuRTHER FAVOURS TO ACKNOWLEDGE.—F,'S 6 


tract from Lord Kaimes, &c.—P. N.—E. E.—CRe 
TICUS. 


_—-— 


Pnuted, published, and sold 
By EGERTON SMITH & CO. 
Liverpool Mercury Office. 

Sold also by Messrs. Evans, Cliegwin, and Hall, Castle 
Street; Mr. Thoraas Smith, Paradise Streets ” 
Warbrick, Public Library, Lime-street ;_ Mr 9 
P. Day, Newsman, Dale Street; and Mr. John Smith, 











by a friendly Indian, of the Shawanas nation, by wae 


forms a detail of human misery almost beyond belief, 
F A . Qi.9 784 


No. 59, Gerard Street, yor ready moncy onlys 


still contend for the continuance of that detestable traffic: 
3 | 
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